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Theologische Studien. Herrn Wirkl. Oberkonsistorialrath Pro- 
fessor D. Bernhard Weiss zu seinem 70. Geburtstage dargebracht von 
C. R. Gregory, Ad. Harnack, M. W. Jacobus, G. Koffmane, E. Kuhl, 
A. Resch, 0. Ritschl, Fr. Sieffert, A. Titius, J. Weiss, Fr. Zimmer. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897; pp. iii+357; M. 11.) 
In this volume of essays, published in honor of the seventieth birthday 
of Bernhard Weiss, we have a number of exceptionally strong papers, 
among which it is difficult to choose those of special worth. The 
paper by Harnack, however, is hardly more than a note, in which, by a 
comparison of eleven accounts of the first appearance of Jesus after his 
resurrection, he throws considerable light upon the apocryphal ending 
of Mark. A paper by Resch has some autobiographical interest, and 
also presents in succinct form his general position in regard to the 
agrapha of Jesus. The contribution by J. Weiss is perhaps as interest- 
ing as any, and is along a line that has been little worked. In it, 
along with other data, he has given in great detail the instances of 
Hebraistic parallelism in the writings of Paul. In several instances 
such parallelism is of considerable exegetical value, although occasion- 
ally the form is rhetorical rather than one of thought. The parallelisms 
are especially common in first Corinthians, but the arrangement 
given by Weiss to Phil. 2:5-10 is of especial value for interpreta- 
tion. One cannot help wondering, however, whether the writer has 
correctly reduced the parallels in the first verse. Professor Gregory's 
paper is of value as a contribution to textual criticism, while that of 
the other American writer, Professor Jacobus, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, is a good piece of exegetical investigation. — Shailer 
Mathews. 

The Bremen Lectures on Great Religious Questions of Today. By 
various eminent European divines; translated from the original 
German by David Heagle, D.D., Professor in the Theological Depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Baptist University. A new and improved 
edition. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898; 
pp. 406 ; $2.) Notwithstanding these apologetical lectures have 
been before the public for more than a quarter of a century, they are 
still of great worth. Most of the considerations urged in the papers 
which comprise this volume are of permanent value. When specula- 
tive and false conceptions of God are rife, when the miracles of Christ 
are scouted or explained away, when the genuineness and authority of 
the gospels are called in question, when evolutionary theology virtually 
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denies the exceeding sinfulness of sin and the necessity of the atone- 
ment of Christ, such a book as this thoroughly read and digested 
would prove a powerful corrective of doubt and skepticism. 

The volume is quite complete in its make-up. There is a valuable 
"Preface" by the translator, and a "Prefatory Note" by Dr. Alvah 
Hovey. Each lecture is introduced by a brief biographical sketch and 
a portrait of its author. There is also a careful summary of each 
paper, and a full index of the entire volume. — Galusha Anderson. 

Beitrage zur Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien in sachsischen 
Klbstern. I. Altzelle. Von Ludwig Schmidt. (Dresden : Wilhelm 
Baensch, Verlagshandlung, 1897; pp.93; M. 1.50.) This is an inter- 
esting addition to the study of Saxon monasteries. This old Cistercian 
cloister flourished between 1162 and 1540, and was the center of 
great activity. The library consisted of about 960 volumes, with 21 
desks of 774 volumes devoted to theology, 5 desks to medicine, 
with 108 volumes, and 75 volumes on law. A detailed account is given 
of the rare old MSS., the chief acquisitions of which were made in the 
time of the abbot Martin. In 1543 the library passed over to form the 
nucleus of the library of the University of Leipizg. So little is known of 
monastic libraries that this minute study furnishes valuable informa- 
tion. — Zella Allen Dixson. 

Ideas from Nature. Talks with Students. By William Elder, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Colby University. (Philadelphia: The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1898; pp. 202; $0.75.) Professor 
Elder evidently has not before his eyes the fear of those who scout the 
argument from design as the " carpenter theory." Accepting the 
dictum of science that " the sensible universe is made up of matter 
and energy alone," he claims, with Dr. Carpenter, that " force must be 
taken as the direct expression of will," and hence that behind matter 
and energy there is something that directs them. Order, contrivance, 
and adaptation indicate design, and wise and benevolent design, such 
as the world manifests, implies a wise and benevolent designer. The 
author shows that there is no antagonism between the view that regards 
nature as ordered through mechanism, and that which affirms it to be 
governed by divine will, so that miracles are consistent with natural 
law, and so are credible when the occasion demands them, as it does 
in attestation of divine revelation, even while the operations of energy 
under natural law are manifestations, of God. 



